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indites a benediction at a wedding, into which he had inveigled Harith. Both of these addresses are composed of letters without a single point. The thirtieth is remarkable for the use of what are called Sasani phrases, that is, the cant of beggars, mountebanks, prestigiators, and the like. Harith enters by chance into a house hung with rags, which he discovers to be a place of call for such people. A wedding is going on, and the beggar bridegroom, in gaudy apparel, takes his seat with the dignity of king Munthir ibn Ma as Sema. Then steps forward an old man, who, of course, turns out to be Abu Zayd, and delivers himself of a wedding sermon, with the regular exordium of the mosque. In this address the Koran is mixed up with the metaphorical jargon of vagabonds after the strangest fashion, and at the close Abu Zayd performs the marriage ceremony. This argot appears to have been thought not unworthy of study, for one Abu Dulaf wrote a Jkasideh in it, setting forth the habits and ways of life of such people, and their singular dialect.1
The thirty-first Assembly is a composition of exquisite beauty. Harith makes the pilgrimage to Mecca, and there finds Abu Zayd, who addresses the worshippers first in the usual rhymed prose, and then in verse, on the duties of true religion, The Hajj, he tells them, does
1 This AM Dulaf is not to be confounded with AM Dulaf al Ajili, titte celebrated general of the Khalifs Ma'mHn and Mo'tasim, and the founder or extender of the city of Kerej, from which the twenty-fifth Assembly takes its name. This mistake has been made even by Motarrezi (see Fr. note, p. 145 of Vol. II. of De Sacy's Hariri). The great Abu" Dulaf was certainly a writer as well as a warrior, but the Abu Dulaf who wrote the poem in question was a different person, and is known as Al Khazraji.